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PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEES. 


A Prudential Committee is chosen for each school district, in a great 
majority of the towns inthe Commonwealth. This officer is not made neces- 
sary by the Jaw,—it being left optional with the towns, whether a pruden- 
tial committee shall be elected for each district, or whether all parts of the 
school law shall be administered by the town’s committee. But, although it 
is optional with the town to elect one Board or two, yet it is quite im- 
portant to know in what manner this option may be legally exercised ; be- 
cause, in case of litigation, the rights of innocent persons might be forfeited, 
if an allowable act had been performed in an unallowable manner. The 
three following sections of the twenty-third chapter of the Revised Statutes 
contain the leading provisions of the law on this subject. 

Sect. 24. The inhabitants of every town may, at any town meeting, to be called 
for that purpose, divide their town into school districts, and determine the limits of such 
districts ; or they may, if they think it expedient, carry into effect the provisions of this 
chapter, without forming such districts. 

Sect. 25. Every town, which is or may be divided into school districts, shall, at their 
annual meeting, in addition to the school committee for the town, choose one person, resident 
in each school district, to be a committee for that district, and to be called the prudential 
committee ; who shall keep the schoolhouse of such district in good order, at the expense 
of the district ; and, in case there be no schoolhouse, provide a suitable place for the school 
of the district, at the expense thereof ; provide fuel, and all things necessary for the comfort 
of the scholars therein ; select and contract with a schoolmaster for the district ; and give 
such information and assistance to the school committee of the town, as may be necessary 
to aid them in the discharge of the duties required of them. 

Sect. 26. In any town, which shall so determine, the said prudential committee may 
be chosen by the inhabitants of the several school districts, to which they respectively be- 
long, in such manner as the district may direct. 

First, then, it is the duty of the town, in ts corporate capacity, to carry 
the school law into execution. The town is under no legal obligation to di- 
vide its territory into school districts. Some towns in the State have no 
districts ; no prudential committee. The town’s committee exercise the 
functions, both of superintending, and of prudential committees. 

Secondly, The town may divide its territory into school districts. When 
it does so, each school district becomes, for certain purposes, a body cor- 
porate ;—they may sue and be sued, &c. &c. But this step requires a 
special vote of the town, acting upon an article in the warrant, duly inserted 
for that purpose. 

It may be well to remark here, in passing, that if a town does vote to 
establish school districts, it is not enough to set off certain portions of the in- 
habitants, to constitute such districts, but the territory of the town must be 
geographically divided. ‘The boundary lines between districts must be geo- 
graphically set out, like the boundary lines between towns. Owing to an 
ignorance of this legal requisition, districts have failed in collecting the 
taxes they had assessed. (See 12 Pick. Rep. 206, Perry vs. The Inhabit- 
ants of Dover ; 7 Pick. Rep. 106, Withington vs, Eveleth.) If any town 
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has voted to divide its territory into districts, but has not executed that vote in 
the manner above specified, that is, by geographical lines, it ought forthwith 
to do so, as, otherwise, no tax can be collected for any district purposes. 

Thirdly, Where a town has divided its territory into school districts, it 
is still the duty of the town to choose some person or persons, resident in 
each district, for a prudential committee. We repeat, it is the duty of the 
town, in its corporate capacity, to choose the prudential committees for the 
districts, unless, by an express vote, it shall determine, that such committee 
shall be chosen by the districts themselves. Here, again, it is important 
to know upon whom the duty first devolves ; otherwise, in case of dispute, 
the courts will adjudge acts to be invalid, because done without a vote of 
the town, which would have been perfectly legal, if authorized by such vote. 
The prudential committee of the district may now consist of one, or of three 
persons. (See the Law, passed April 9, 1839, p. 129, of this volume of the 
Journal. ) 

Fourthly, After the town shall have divided its territory into districts, 
geographicaily, and shall have voted, that the several districts shall choose 
their own prudential committees, then it becomes the duty of each district, 
at a meeting legally warned for the purpose, to choose such prudential com- 
mittee. If any district neglect to choose such committee, or to establish a 
school, then the provisions of the following sections apply to the case. 

Revisep Statutes, Cuap. 23. Secr. 31. In all cases, where a prudential com- 
mittee shall not be chosen for any school district, the school committee of the town shall 
perform all the duties of the prudential committee thereof. 

Sect. 45. If any school district shall neglect or refuse to establish a school and employ 
a teacher for the same, the school committee of the town may establish such school, and 
employ a teacher therefor, as the prudential committee might have done. 


When the prudential committee is chosen, his duties are the same, whether 
elected by the town, or by the district. His principal duties are the following. 

First, He is to ‘‘ keep the schoolhouse of the district in good order, at 
the expense of the district :”’ 

Secondly, To ‘‘ provide a suitable place for the school of the district,” 
in case there be no schoolhouse : 

Thirdly, To ‘‘ provide fuel, and all things necessary for the comfort of 
the scholars” in the school : 

Fourthly, Where the town has passed a special vote for that purpose, 
(and not otherwise, ) he is to ‘‘ select and contract with a schoolmaster, for 
the district :” and, 

Fifthly, In all cases, he is to ‘‘ give such information and assistance to the 
school committee of the town, as may be necessary to aid them in the dis- 
charge of the duties required of them.” 

First, He 1s to keep the schoolhouse in good order, at the expense of the dis- 
thict. This does not require a previous vote of the district, directing or 
authorizing him to put the house in proper order. If a window-pane is 
broken, or a window-blind loses a hinge, or a hook, he is not to stop up 
the window with an old hat, nor to pillage a neighboring fence for a rail to 
fasten the blind, and then wait, until a district meeting can be called, and a 
tax levied and collected, but he is to call in the glazier and the blacksmith, 
and to put things in order, forthwith and immediately, and the district be- 
comes responsible for the expense. In this respect, his duty is, like that 
of a surveyor of highways, to be performed without delay. When a snow 
blocks up the road, the surveyor of highways is not to wait for an April 
town meeting to grant money, nor for an April sun to thaw the embank- 
ments, but he is forthwith to make the roads passable ; so the prudential 
committee is forthwith to make the house tenantable. Ifthe doors are un- 
hinged ; if the plaster and the walls or ceiling are parting company ; if the 
stove-funnel be asthmatic ; if the room be tight, and there be no ventilator 
for the poisonous air to pass off ; if the seats for the small children be so 
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high, that their feet cannot touch bottom, and without backs, so that they 
have perpetually to hold on, in order to keep the line of gravity within 
the base ; if the windows on the sunny side of the house have neither 
blinds nor curtains ;—then, in all these and similar cases, it is the duty of the 
prudential committee to repair the injury, or supply the defect. The colds, 
diseases, distortions, suffered by the children, in consequence of the pru 
dential committee’s neglect on these points, are directly chargeable to him. 
It might be well to name them after him. We once heard it said by the 
Rev. Gardiner B. Perry, of Bradford,—a gentleman who has probably vis- 
ited more schools, and examined more schoolhouses, than any other individ- 
ual in the State,—that when, in passing a schoolhouse, he saw the children 
out at their play, at intermission or recess, he could tell by observing the 
twists in their bodies and limbs, and the hitches and limps in their gait, af- 
ter what model the seats in the house were constructed. After inspectin 
their deformities and awkward motions, he would walk into the house, ia 
verify his observations by looking at the machinery, which had inflicted 
the torture. 

Now, if it were equally cheap to have good, healthful, commodious, 
pleasant houses, who would not rather have them, than the contrary. But 
if we take into the account all the bills of pains and penalties, which the 
children, sooner or later, have to pay, no doubt it would not only be as 
cheap in the end, but cheaper by thousands and tens of thousands. 

Secondly, To provide a suitable place for the school of the district, at the 
expense thereof, in case there be no schoolhouse, is the next duty of the pru- 
dential committee. What we have remarked under the first head, in re- 
gard to general accommodations and appurtenances, is equally applicable 
here. The place is to be a ‘‘ suitable ’’ one ; and whatever is incompatible 
with comfort, or injurious to health, whatever embarrasses and retards the 
progress of the pupils in their studies, can never be held ‘‘ suitable” by 
any reasonable tribunal. Any expense, necessary to the provision of a 
‘* suitable ” place for the school, may be incurred by the prudential com- 
mittee, and the law makes the district liable to pay it. 

Thirdly, The provision of fuel, and all things necessary for the comfort of 
the scholars, is the third in the order of the duties of the prudential commit- 
tee. Does not every good husbandman prepare and store, in some suitable 
place, a supply of fuel for the winter, before the winter arrives ? And ought 
a school district, with its united resources, to be more inefficient than a sin- 
gle individual, with his limited means ? For prisons, for jails, for alms- 
houses,—if they are under the superintendence of a man of any foresight 
and energy,—a sufficiency of good fuel is always prepared beforehand. 
Must the schoolhouses be one grade lower than poor-houses and penitentia- 
ries? A prudential-committee man has a right to go into every man’s 
woodlot, in the district ; that is, the resources of the district are at his 
command, for this purpose ; and must he not be a thriftless fellow, who 
makes scanty provisions, with such a superabundance of means in his 
hands? A supply of dry wood, or some other kind of fuel, is far more ne- 
cessary in a school than in a family. How much time (to say nothing of 
temper) is often lost in a school, from not having the room sufficiently and 
seasonably warmed! If sixty scholars lose half an hour each in one morn- 
ing, because of the coldness of the room, the aggregate is thirty hours, or 
about one week’s schooling for a single scholar. Can prudential commit- 
tees feel that their duty has been done, when such losses of time are occa- 
sioned by their neglect ? 

The phrase, “all things necessary for the comfort of the scholars,” can- 
not need much exposition. It includes, of course, a fire-apparatus, adapted 
to the kind of fuel that is used. It includes, not only the means of preserv- 
ing neatness in the schoolroom, but of preventing mud or snow from being 
carried into it on the feet. Scrapers, mats, brooms, are necessary parts 
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of the outfit of a school. It includes utensils for the ancient and venerable 
custom of washing the hands and face. A teacher can do a great deal to 
create habits of cleanliness, in the pupils, and, of course, in the neighbor- 
hood, and in the next generation. A certain pestilent and hateful disease 
sometimes breaks out among the children of certain families, which a teacher 
can do much to heal. It is called the smut. Its symptoms are as various 
as the different constitutions of individuals, but an infallible remedy seems 
to have been discovered for it. Pure, soft water, externally and persever- 
ingly applied to the affected parts, never fails to work a cure, even in 
chronic cases. The prudential committee and the teacker are jointly re- 
sponsible for the cure of a disease, which inflicts such an offensive blight 
upon the beauty of children. 

Fourthly, Selecting and contracting with a teacher, provided the town, by 
an express vote, has transferred this agency from the town’s to the pruden- 
tial committee, constitutes another item in the list of duties. We have 
spoken heretofore, and must again and again speak, hereafter, of the inti- 
mate relation, which the act of selecting a teacher bears to the whole sub- 
ject of Common School education. It is one of the main sources, from which 
bane or benefit flows. But we now view it, in some of its other aspects. 

In the first place, it is not legally possible for the prudential committee to 
make an pe oi unconditional contract with any person, for keeping thie 
school. No power, to that effect, is conferred by the law upon the pruden- 
tial committee. The contract is, necessarily, subject to the condition of an 
examination and approval of the candidate by the town’s committee. A 
certificate of qualification, signed by at least a majority of the town’s com- 
mittee, is indispensably necessary, in. order to establish the legal reiation 
of teacher and public school. Were the teacher to bring an action for his 
wages, in a court of law, the production of a certificate from the town’s 
committee, would be an essential item in the proof of his case. It has even 
been questioned, whether, if a teacher were prosecuted, in an action of as- 
sault and battery, for punishing a child, he could maintain a defence, even 
by showing that the punishment was reasonable, without first showing, by 
the production of the certificate, that he had a right to assume to be the 
teacher of the school. This point, however, it is unnecessary to discuss. 
Certain it is, that he could maintain no action, for the recovery of his wa- 
ges, without such certificate. It is further certain, that if, by collusion with 
the prudential committee, he should keep the school, and obtain an order 
on the treasurer of the town for the amount of his wages, the treasurer 
could not legally pay it. Whatever money the treasurer pays for, or on 
account of a teacher, without the filing of a duplicate certificate, he pays, 
in the language of the law, in his own wrong,—that is, without any justifiable 
authority,—and, notwithstanding the payment, he would be obliged to ac- 
count for the money to the town. The prudential committee, then, can 
make only a conditional contract with the teacher. It is null, unless rati- 
fied by the town’s committee. Such has been the law of the State for more 
than a dozen years. ' 

Some prudential committees, who see the utility, end who, as a general 
rule, mean to comply with the requisitions of the law, seem to think that 
there is no harm in dispensing with them, when a female teacher is to be 
engaged for a school of very young children. It is asufficient answer to this, 
to say, that the law,—which is their rule of action,—contains no exception 
for such a case ; and that they have no right to interpolate or to suspend 
a single clause or section, any more than they have to enact or to repeal a 
whole statute. If every man claimed a reserved privilege of deciding what 
laws were to be obeyed, and when they were to be obeyed, the whole code 
would soon be repealed. Let the statute-book be passed through the hands 
of the community, and allow each man to expunge what he does not ap- 
prove, and, probably, it would not come back with an unobliterated linc. 
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Such would be the consequence of assuming to be wiser than the law, and 
of determining what parts of it should be obeyed, and what might be disre- 
garded, 

But, so far as prudential committees would dispense with the examination 
of teachers of young children, because they are young, and therefore may 
be put under the care of any one,—surely nothing can be more preposter- 
ous. Will frost harm young and tender plants more or less, than it will old 
and tough ones ? Does the gardener set novices to cultivate the produc- 
tions of his garden, in the earliest stages of their growth ; or does he, for 
the very reason that they are in their earliest stages, attend to them him- 
self? This notion, that any body is fit to perform the first rough processes 
in education, was borrowed from mechanics, and it is most unphilosophical 
to apply it to metaphysics. Because a rude hand can chip off the rough 
edges and corners of a block, before the sculptor, with his life-giving touch, 
turns the marble into humanity, therefore, it is inferred, that any personifi- 
cation of greenness or inaptitude is sufficient for the training of children, 
when young, and that skill and science are to be reserved till a later period, 
But children are not a lifeless substance, to be wrought into shape by taking 
away such external parts as do not belong to the perfect form; but they 
are of an evolving nature, enlarging by expansion, growing outward from 
within ;—and one thing may be laid down as an axiom, that, in regard to 
every thing which grows, those who exercise the first influences over it, 
have the greatest power. 

Fifthly, To give such information and assistance to the school committee of 
the town, as may be necessary to aid themin the discharge of the dulies required 
of them, is the last of the special duties, above enumerated, of the pruden- 
tial committee. To make an arrangement with the candidate for Gains 
the school, in regard to the time and place for meeting the town’s committee, 
in order to his examination ; to notify the town’s committee when the school 
will begin, and when it will close ; to assist them in taking a census of the 
children in the district, who are between the ages of four and sixteen ; to 
visit the school and assist in carrying out the plans of the town’s committee ; 
these, and such other aids, as the peculiar circurstances of any town may 
point out, it is in the power of the prudential committee to render. 

Finally, let it be remembered, that there are now, in this Commonwealth, 
between two thousand and three thousand prudential-committee men. They 
are scattered equally over the State, one, and only one, as a general rule, 
being stationed in each school district. How great an amount of good can 
be gained to the cause of Popular Education and Public Improvement, 
through their fidelity ; how much may be lost by their neglect! We trust 
that each individual will derive an impulse in the performance of his duty, 
— a consideration of the aggregate importance of the body to which he 

elongs. 





CENSUS OF THE CHILDREN BETWEEN FOUR AND SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


We take the liberty to remind the schoo] committees, throughout the 
State, that, by the law passed March 18, 1839, it is provided, that ‘‘the 
school committee of each town shall, annually, in the month of May, ascer- 
tain, from actual examination, or otherwise, the number of persons between 
the ages of four and sixteen years, belonging to such town on the first day 
of said May.” Such census is, therefore, to be taken during the current 
month, though not to be returned until the end of the school year. When 
it is recollected that the return of the number of children is to be made un- 
der oath, the committees will see the indispensableness of taking the census 
at the time required by law, and of recording it in the book of records, with 
which, by the third section of the act of 1838, chap. 105, each board of 
school-committee men in the State is to be provided. 
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THE FATHER. 
[From the Mother’s Magazine.] 


‘‘ He should be the presiding genius at the domestic board, and let his 
influence be felt through all the channels in which it can be made to flow 
there, in the formation of the character of the household, and especially of 
the younger members of it. And yet how often do many of our most affec- 
tionate, intelligent, and even pious fathers, fail in doing their duty in this 
respect ! : 

‘* How often has the faithful wife to conceal her disappointment, and 
sometimes repress her tears, while, after toiling to render the only hours of 
the day that bring her hysband and the little ones whom they love together, 
—the occasions of happy domestic enjoyment, of mutual improvement, and 
of a father’s instructions and discipline,—she finds him full of a restless im- 
patience to have the meal ready even before the appointed time ; hurrying 
through it himself in silence, or if speaking, using only the necessary house- 
hold words, with an occasional suggestion to others to make that despatch, 
of which he sets so striking an example ! 

‘*The children, too, have been made ready by maternal care ; neat in 
their appearance, and smiling in their looks, to greet on his return, one 
whom they reverence and love, and to gain, if possible, a few moments of 
his attention. But business presses—letters must be written—customers 
must be secured—bargains must be made—money must be saved or accu- 
mulated—and the wife and children are neglected. Had not the father bet- 
ter be the poorer at the end of the year, by some hundreds or thousands, 
than thus to sacrifice to mammon the dearest interests of the little flock 
which God has intrusted to his care ? He knows not what he loses, till he 
makes a fair trial of doing his duty in this particular—how much of positive 
enjoyment, daily, of the purest and most exquisite kind ; how much of the 
affectionate attachment of his wife and children; how much of one of the 
most favorable seasons of all his intercourse with them, for elevating his 
own character in true politeness, in benevolent feeling, and in intellectual 
and moral culture.” 





In an obituary notice cf the lately-deceased and deeply-lamented James 
Freeman Curtis, of this city, itis stated, that, notwithstanding any fatigue 
or exhaustion, produced by his arduous and responsible labors, during the 
day, he never failed, on returning home, at evening, to call his children 
around him and instruct them. 





We publish, with great pleasure, the following communication. That a 
few laborious individuals, in an inland district, without any resources, 
but those of industry, frugality, and good habits, should, by contribution, 
have erected a schoolhouse, employed a teacher, and supplied, not only ele- 
mentary books, but a small library, for the children of a class of people, 
too ignorant to provide these necessaries of life (that is, of any thing that 
is worthy to be called life) for themselves, is a fact which outshines the 
munificence of princes. Do not our native citizens owe some sympathy, 
some parental care and guardianship, to those whose labor is building 
our magnificent railroads, constructing our wharves and docks, and reclaim- 
ing parts, even of the bed of the ocean, for the habitations of men? In 
reference to the facts, stated in the subjoined communication, we would say 
to all, Go AND DO LIKEWISE. 


[To the Editor of the Common School J ournal.} 
Sir,—There are thousands of families in this and other States, employed 
as laborers upon our public works, who, from their locality, the prejudices of 
surrounding inhabitants, want of information, or other causes, are deprived 
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of the advantages of our Common School system. From the general treat- 
ment they receive,—being regarded as an inferior race,—and from not 
understanding the value of our civil and religious institutions, they seek no 
acquaintance with native citizens, and consequently remain in a clan by 
themselves. They are sought out, indeed, by those who wish to make gain 
of them, by furnishing the incitements and the means of gratifying those 
vitiated appetites, which so effectually work their debasement. It is 
believed the public mind has not been sufficiently informed with respect to 
their circumstances and wants ; and especially their accessibility, Their 
children are as susceptible of intellectual and moral training as those of 
any other people ; but are so circumstanced, that, without the use of some 
special means, they will grow up in ignorance, with principles and habits 
totally diverse from such as would prepare them to act their part in sustain- 
ing the institutions of our country, or in securing their own happiness. 

Having had opportunity, during the past season, of acquiring some practical 
information relative to this subject, permit me to state, briefly, a few facts. 

On the line of the Western Railroad, at no great distance from its sum- 
mit, skirting the town of Middlefield, are temporarily located, within the 
distance of three or four miles, about one hundred families, mostly emigrants 
from Ireland. Soon after the commencement of their settlement, an effort 
was made to become acquainted with them, witha view to their benefit. 
It was soon asceitained that the hope of contributing permanently to their 
welfare, must arise from labors with their children. No place suitable for 
their accommodation being at hand, a convenient building for a schoolhouse 
was erected by contribution, a good teacher employed, and efforts made to 
assemble them for Common School instruction. 

On the first of January, 1839, we commenced with but two Irish children, — 
we have now about fifty. They have been supplied with suitable elemen- 
tary books, including the Testament. ‘Tracts are distributed, and a circu- 
lating library established in connexion with the school. Many families 
have no books except those obtained through the medium of the school. 
The children learn rapidly, improve in appearance and manners, and listen, 
generally, with attention, to moral and religious instruction. Parents are 
pleased, and we trust will themselves be benefited. They contribute for 
the support of the school, and we hope will soon wholly s"stain it. 

Another building, for the same object, two miles distant from the one 
above named, is now nearly completed. Other places adjacent have been 
visited, and efforts made to induce the inhabitants to gather the children of 
foreign emigrants residing near them into their own district schools. The 
good effects already witnessed here and elsewhere, and the belief that simi- 
lar measures would generally be attended with like results, when judicious- 
ly taken, have induced the desire that the wants of this hitherto neglected 
portion of the population of our country, might be introduced to the notice 
of the public. 





A CLOCK. 


There ought to be a Timepiece, of some kind, in every schoolroom, so 
placed that all the children can see it. It relieves their bodies by its assur- 
ances that the time of relaxation is approaching ; and it stimulates their 
minds by its admonition, that the sands of life are wasting. 





* 


‘* Villany that is vigilant, will be an overmatch for virtue, if she slumber on 
her post ; and hence it is that a bad cause has often triumphed over a good 
one; for the partisans of the former, knowing that their cause will do nothing 
forthem, have done every thing for their cause ; whereas the friends of the 
latter, are too apt to expect every thing from their cause, and to do nothing 
for it themselves.” 
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{For the Common School Journal.} 


THE ADVANTAGES OF COMMON SCHOOLS, AND THE DANGERS TO WHICH 
THEY ARE EXPOSED. 
Addressed to the Professional Men of Massachusetts. 
NO, II. 


GenTLemMEN,—lIn my first number, I called your attention to the impor- 
tant subject of Common School education. I alluded to the deep interest 
which our fathers felt in this subject, and intimated that every patriot and 
every Christian must be false to his profession, who did not exert himself 
to carry forward and perfect our free-school system. I would not detract 
from the importance of colleges and academies. They are both valuable 
in their places, and before these letters are closed, I shall do full justice to 
them. Our colleges are a blessing tothe community. They are necessary 
to supply the learned professions, to sustain and elevate the literature of 
the country, and to supply teachers for academies and highschools. Acade- 
mies, as intermediate institutions between the colleges and the town schools, 
have their worth ; they do something towards furnishing our town schools 
with teachers ; they offer facilities to those who desire a better education 
than our town schools afford, and they qualify our young men for admission 
into the colleges. 

But after all, I speak the words of truth and soberness, I speak the sen- 
timent of our fathers, when I say that the hopes of our country do, and for 
ever must, depend upon our town schools. These furnish the only instruc- 
tion which a vast majority of the rising generation will ever enjoy, and they 
furnish the first facilities to those who aim at something higher. While our 
colleges and academies confer their benefits upon the few, our free schools 
are open to all. They are designed to help those who are unable to help 
themselves. They offer to the poor the same advantages, as are enjoyed by 
the rich. They are one of the noblest charities of which our country or 
the world can boast. Many a young man has cast an anxious look towards 
the college, and has sighed for its honors and advantages ; but poverty has 
admonished him to forbear. Many a youth has desired an academic edu- 
cation, but the expense has prevented his obtaining even that qualification 
for usefulness. But our free schools, like the gospel of our Lord, are open 
to all. Here, the whole community may obtain the blessing of instruction. 
The poor, who have nothing to contribute, can here educate their children, 
and fit them for usefulness. By means of our free schools, those, who are 
born to no inheritance but poverty, may become rich in intellectual posses- 
sions, and rival, or even outstrip such as are born to affluence. A Common 
School education, like the feast on Mount Zion, is freely offered to all, and 
may be enjoyed without money and without price. This is one of the 
peculiar excellences of our school system. It is purely democratic in its 
tendency, and it serves to counteract that tendency to aristocracy which 
grows out of wealth and superior advantages. 

Though I address you on the subject of education, I shall not attempt to 
entertain you with a learned essay. I intend only to say a few plain things 
in a plain way. Those who attempt a reformation on any subject, must 
deal in tangibilities ; and those who wish to unite with reformers, must be 
satisfied to be fed with plain household truth. The embellishments of lit- 
erature may please the learned, but plain common sense alone can rouse 
the multitude. Truth, plain and unadorned, is the grand instrument by 
which every reformation is effected. If I can succeed in making myself 
understood, it is all that I desire ; if I can awaken public attention, my 
end is gained. 

I propose, in these letters, to inquire into the condition of our Common 
Schools, point out some of the causes of their decline, and offer such re- 
marks as may tend to improve them. The present condition of our schools 
is far from being flattering. If they have not in fact declined, during the 
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last twenty years, it is clear that they have not advanced with the age— 
have not kept pace with the spirit of the times. They have in a degree 
lost their hold on public attention; they do not stand so high as they for- 
merly did, in public estimation. Whence comes this decline? When 
almost every thing else is moving forward, why are Common Schools sta- 
tionary or even retrograding ? If we can ascertain the cause of the disease, 
we shall know what remedy to apply. It is as true in this case, as it is in 
medicine,—that we are half dead before we know our disorder, and half 
cured when we find it out. What, then, has contributed to impede the 
growth and impair the usefulness of our free schools ? 

There may be various causes, but one prominent one is found in the 
multiplication of academies and high schools. I have already said, that 
such institutions are valuable in their places ; but when they are multiplied 
beyond measure, they prove detrimental to Common Schools. Every 
person who has attended to the subject, must be sensible that where 
academies, and high schools flourish most, Common Schools most decline. 
Nor is there any mystery in this result ; it grows out of the very nature 
of the case. I feel perfectly confident that I can satisfy you as a class, 
that academies, as they now exist in this Commonwealth, exert, on the 
whole, a pernicious influence. I do not mean that they are evils self- 
considered. If we had no other literary institutions, they would be bles- 
sings. But if their existence tends to diminish the interest felt fur free 
schools, if they stand in the way of institutions which would be free and 
open to all, you will agree with me that they are, so far, anevil. And this is 
obviously their tendency, especially in the country, as I shall attempt to show. 
And it is here proper to observe, once for all, that it is for the country that 
these remarks are intended. 

It is easy to perceive the effects of a private upon a public school. Take 
a town of fifteen hundred or two thousand inhabitants, and there will be a 
half dozen professional men, and as many more of other classes, who take 
an interest in the subject of education. They unite and establish an acade- 
my or high school. ‘Their children, who will probably be some of the best 
scholars in the town school, will at once be taken therefrom, and placed in 
the new institution. ‘The town school is injured, not only by having its 
numbers reduced, but by having its best scholars removed. This lowers 
the standard of education in the school. ‘‘ The lower classes in a school,” 
says the Secretary of the Board of Education, ‘‘ have no abstract standard 
of excellence, and seldom aim at higher attainments than such as they 
daily witness. All children, like all men, rise easily to a common level. 
There the mass stop; strong minds only ascend higher. But raise the 
standard, and, by a spontaneous movement, the mass will rise again and 
reach it. Hence the removal of the most forward scholars from a school, 
is not a small misfortune.” 

But the withdrawal of the children is not the only evil. Before the erec- 
tion of the high school, the parents of those children took a deep interest 
in the town schools. Here I can appeal directly to you. When your chil- 
dren were in the town schools, you were active in sustaining them,—you 
made every effort to improve and elevate their character,—to see that the 
best teachers were employed, and the best modes of instruction adopted. 

But if you have taken your children, in whose welfare you feel a deep 
interest, from the town school, and have placed them in one which you have 
by effort and sacrifice established, your tnterest in the town school is lost. 
It is as true in science as it is in religion, that where the treasure is, 
there will the heart be also. Your interest, your treasure, your children, 
are removed to the new institution. The interest you formerly felt in 
the town school will naturally abate, and the town school, being deprived 
of some of its best scholars, and most active patrons, will gradually decline. 
This tendency is inevitable. The position in which you, as professional 
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men, are placed, gives you a commanding influence in society. You are, 
from your position, leading and influential men in your towns. But on no 
subject is your influence more felt than on the subject of education. You 
are generally the first to take measures to establish aselect school. When 
you have withdrawn your childrer and your influence from the town school, 
and the town school has consequently declined, other families will follow 
your example, until most of those families who take an interest in the sub- 
ject of education, and who, from their standing in society, give a tone to 
public sentiment, come to regard town schools as degraded institutions. 
The sentiment is contagious. Let a few of the first families in any town, 
withdraw their patronage froin town schools, and others will follow the ex- 
ample, until the whole community is infected. The disposition to ape the 
rich and influential, will show itself on this subject, as readily as on any 
other. This feeling when once created will increase ; this increase will 
serve to degrade the schools more and more ; and this very degradation, 
produced by public sentiment, will be urged, as a reason for carrying public 
sentiment still further. This self-generating sentiment will, under the natural 
operation of such causes, increase, till all why wish to be thought respecta- 
ble will abandon those little seminaries to which our fathers looked with so 
much satisfaction. This will degrade them still more, till at length they 
will be regarded as a sort of necessary evil, tolerated and supported, like 
pauper establishments, for the benefit of the poor and low classes in society. 
Let this sentiment obtain, and it inflicts a fatal wound upon our free 
school system. Children as well as parents will imbibe the sentiment, and 
a kind of odium will attach itself to the town schools, and to those who at- 
tend them. The children of the poor have feelings as well as others. 
‘Tickle them, and they will laugh, prick them, and they will bleed, as 
readily as the children of the rich. The consciousness that they are attend- 
ing a school unworthy of the patronage of those whom they have been led to 
regard as the better part of the community, will degrade the children of the 
less-favored classes in their own estimation, and destroy that self-respect 
which is essential to improvement either in science or in morals, ‘This 
feeling of degradation will hang like a millstone about the necks of the chil- 
dren of the poor, and will either induce them to quit the school altogether, 
or they will stoop to their degraded condition, and never attempt to rise 
above it. The young miss of fourteen who has any sensibility, or self-re- 
spect, will not attend a school from which all the misses of her age are 
withdrawn ; and if her parents are not able to pay her tuition at a high 
school, she will remain unlearned, and settle down in ignorance, and per- 
haps in vice. In this manner,do high schools and academies operate injuri- 
ously upon our free-school system and upon the cause of general education. 
I appeal to you to say, whether the views I have taken of this subject thus far, 
are not correct. I know that this isthe tendency. I have seen the principle 
fully illustrated. And if you are not already convinced, it only shows that 
you have not had your attention turned to this subject. I ask you to con- 
sider the effects of the unreasonable multiplication of select schools, and in 
due time you shall hear from me again. A ProressionaL Man. 





[For the Common School Journa!.} 
SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 


The first publication of the Central Society of Education in England con- 
tains a very satisfactory account of the former and present condition of the 
elementary schools in Prussia. From this it appears that ‘‘ the progress of 
these schools at first was very slow. Up to the year 1770, the whole sys- 
tem of education was in no way superior to that adopted in England. The 
elementary schools for the poorer classes were in a very low condition.” 

Upon the termination of his long wars, the neglected state of education 
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did not escape the atttention of Frederic the Second, in his endeavor to im- 
prove his territories. Old laws were enforced. New laws were devised. 
At the same time, some change was introduced into the modes of teaching 
and discipline. An attempt was made to supersede entire reliance upon 
the ferule. The children were to be made acquainted with the principles 
of the studies required of them. Instruction was made to bear upon the 
probable tenor of their future lives. Utility was aimed at. 

‘* In teaching to read, much more art was displayed. More important was 
the change in other branches. Writing was directedto useful purposes. Men- 
tal arithmetic was introduced. Learning by heart was only retained for the 
catechism and selected passages of the Bible. The practice of readin 
books by which the children should acquire some knowledge of life and of 
the world was introduced.” 

The progress of these improvements was limited. The chief point gained 
at first was the fact, that ‘‘ no sooner did the public understand that instruc- 
tion could be imparted upon more rational and more humane principles, 
than they wished to procure such instruction for their children. This gave 
rise to a considerable number of private schools, in which these principles 
were adopted.” 

In the larger towns, new branches of knowledge were added. Natural 
philosophy, natural history, and modern history began to be very generally 
taught. 

As the standard of Education rose, the value of Normal Schools became 
apparent. ‘Teaching was found to be an art of great difficulty, only to be 
acquired by long practice and requiring special preparation. 

These important and rapid improvements were confined to the instruction 
of the higher classes of society, till the beginning of the present century. 
‘* Pestalozzi had begun his great work in Switzerland. With a clear head 
and sound sense, he united a profound knowledge of human nature and 
the dar:ng boldness of a reformer. He was, besides, possessed of that per- 
severance which alone can bring a great work to its termination, and with 
that love for mankind which prompts men to undertake a difficult work 
without expecting to derive personal advantages from it. He was the first 
to raise teaching to an art based on a knowledge of human nature.” His 
great invention was prevented from perishing, at his death, by being trans- 
planted into several other parts of Europe. The Russian government 
thought it of sufficient importance to be adopted in their elementary 
schools. 

The leading principle of this system is, that instruction is not a mere ex- 
ercise of the memory. The mental powers are to be roused and developed. 
The passions are to be refined and moderated. The religious and moral 
feelings are to be cherished. The mental activity is to be directed to good 
purposes. Extensive knowledge, sound sense, and a profound acquaintance 
with human nature must be combined in the teacher. His habits must be 
formed by practice. Experience must give him a certain tact without which 
the best endeavors will be useless. 

The reform in Prussia commenced with the establishment of Normal 
Schools. 

The subjects taught in the elementary schools began to be increased in 
number and carried to a further extent. The course of instruction now 
embraces six principal subjects. 

Ist. Native Language. Reading and writing are taught simultaneously, 
the children having been previously trained to pronounce simple sounds and 
words and to draw plain lines. 

In the progress of writing, orthography is gradually attended to. Correct 
reading and writing are succeeded by a due regard to the beauties of each. 
Compositions of different kinds follow. Poetry and songs are read. Tales 
and events are related. Descriptions of natural objects or scenes are given. 
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2d. Mathematics, including arithmetic and geometry. Geometry com- 
mences with an address tothe senses. The regular geometrical bodies are 
drawn for the children, who are required to find out their differences, Les- 
sons and explanations from the teacher succeed. Lines, planes, and bodies 
are treated of together. Problems are avoided which have little connexion 
with the business of life. 

3d. Knowledge of the external world, beginning with impressions on the 
senses. The teacher aims to increase and correct these impressions, se- 
lecting those that are most important for the purposes of education. The 
pupils are taken into the fields in summer, that they may meet with suita- 
ble objects. Distances are estimated, then measured. Flowers are exam- 
ined. Stones, butterflies, worms, and the like are observed. Hills and 
valleys, rivulets and brooks, and all the features of the country are em- 
braced. ‘The eye, and ear, and the several senses are addressed. Accu- 
rate ideas are aimed at. In winter, natural objects are brought to the school, 
as roots, seeds, mosses, different kinds of wood, metal, &c., with some 
productions of art, as cloth, leather, &c. After the children have become 
acquainted with a great number of objects, they are required to compare 
and arrange them, or prepare written and verbal descriptions of them. 
Correct language is insisted upon. The teacher connects pleasant mental 
and moral instruction with this branch. Geography is also based upon it. 
For this purpose, the schoolhouse is the first object to which the attention 
of the children is called. ‘The schoolroom is first measured by paces, and 
drawn on a small scale on paper. Then the things, fixed within it, are ad- 
ded. The materials of the building, and the persons employed in erecting, 
are described to the children, The teacher then passes to neighboring 
buildings, or to the village or town in which his pupils live. Plans of the 
place are made. The cardinal points, the inequalities of the surface, roads, 
parks, fences, &c. are introduced. The names of the proprietors are no- 
ticed. Varieties of soil, and rocks, are next embraced, with those of the 
animals that are common upon it, and of the plants that are cultivated. The 
number of inhabitants, and their pursuits, are noticed. The political and 
religious institutions are added, with the most important historical occur- 
ences. 

After this, the view of the scholars is extended to the district in which the 
town is situated. A large outline map of it is drawn, to be copied on a small- 
er scale. Rivers and mountains are inserted, and afterwards the various 
villages. Roads are drawn. And the whole subject of geography contin- 
ues to be unfolded, as far as is practicable, in this way. 

4th. Drawing. Objects are first pointed out to be observed. Plain lines 
are drawn in all directions. Combinations of lines are made. After con- 
siderable practice of this kind, drawings of objects are presented to be 
copied. 

bth, Religion. Two hours a week are devoted to this in the elemeniary 
schools. Modern reformers of the schools insist upon doing more to secure 
religion a respectable place, in the eyes of the children, among the other 
branches. The subject is very briefly noticed in the paper before us. 

6th. Singing, which was rescued from great neglect by Pestalozzi. 
The first exercises are those of the ear. The tunes and the words are 
both first taught by rote. Some instruction in written music is gradually 
added. And the pupils are practised upon the scale. 


The children are compelled by law to go to school between the ages of 
five and six, and to remain until the end of their fourteenth year. The 
course is divided into four equal periods. 

** At the completion of the eighth year, the children know, Ist, those his- 
torical parts of the Bible which are adapted to their capacities ; 2d, a good 
many passages and hymns, especially such as may be used as prayers ; 34, 
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they read and write tolerably, and have acquired a good pronunciation ; 
4th, they sing from thirty to fifty songs and hymns by ear ; Sth, they are 
acquainted with the objects of the external world which are nearest to them, 
and are able to express their opinion upon the most common occurrences of 
life.” They have commonly been instructed three hours a day. 

At the age of ten, ‘‘they know, Ist, the essential portions of the history 
of the Bible ; are able to apply some parts of it to life ; have learnt a hymn 
or song for every festival, for the seasons, and other remarkable occurrences, 
and know how to sing them: they know also passages from the Bible re- 
ferring to religious and moral virtues. 2d. They know well the four fun- 
damental rules of arithmetic, and have been exercised in casting accounts. 
3d. They write accurately, both as regards the form of the letters, and 
the orthography of the most common words ; read correctly, and make use 
of tolerably correct language in their discourse. 4th. They sing a much 
larger number of songs by ear, and have begun to sing from music and to 
distinguish the notes. 5th. They have obtained some knowledge of the 
phenomena of the air, and of the most important plants and animals to be 
found in their country. 6th. They have been exercised in expressing their 
conceptions with exactness, in forming single sentences, and in repeating 
historical events and descriptions.”” ‘They have been instructed four hours 
a day. From the age of ten to that of twelve, they pass twenty-six or twen- 
ty-eight hours a week in school. At the termination of this period it is 
found, ‘‘ Ist, that they have enriched their memory with a much greater 
number of passages from the Bible and of religious songs ; that they have 
obtained a connected history of the Bible, and are acquainted with a much 
greater number of instances which can be applied to common life ; and that 
all this knowledge has been connected with that of the catechism, and a 
regular system of religious and moral instruction. 2d. In arithmetic they 
have obtained an accurate knowledge of fractions and proportion. 3d. 
They write calligraphically and without much error ; they read not only cor- 
rectly, but also with expression and emphasis ; and have learnt by heart 
some poetry and good pieces of prose, which they repeat with ease and pro- 
priety. 4th. They sing from music with some ease ;—and those who are 
most advanced are chosen to sing in church. 5th. In the knowledge of the 
external world, they have become thoroughly acquainted with their own 
country. 6th. The instruction in the grammatical and logical part of the 
language has been rather practical than theoretical, but in some manner 
complete. 7th. In drawing, they have obtained a certain facility, and have 
been exercised both in copying and in inventing. 8th. Geometry has been 
taught only so far as it depends on the evidence of the senses. 

From the twelfth to the fourteenth year, the children are instructed from 
twenty-eight to thirty hours weekly. At the end of this period, ‘‘ they have 
acquired a complete knowledge of the religion of their church ; are able to 
comprehend sermons both in their tendency and their separate parts. 2d. 
They are acquainted with all kinds of complicated accounts, and are able 
to solve algebraic equations of the first degree. 3d. They know how to 
read books loudly with the due expression—how to use them for the increase 
of their knowledge, and how to make abstracts from them ; they have ac- 
quired some facility in compositions which refer to the occurrences of com- 
mon life, and their penmanship is good even when writing quickly. 4th. 
They know a great number of songs, especially hymns ; and when they 
have a good ear, are able to make out the tune of a song from its music. 
5th. They have obtained a general view of the geography and most re- 
markable productions of the various countries of Europe, and of the other 
quarters of the globe ; so that they have some idea of the extent of crea- 
tion and the activity of the human race. 6th. They have terminated the 
knowledge of their native language, being able to express their notions 
with distinctness, to distinguish the parts of speech, to analyze the sen- 
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tences and periods ; and as they have also become acquainted with the 
most common poetical measures, they are able to recognise them in the 
poetry which they read ; they have also contracted some acquaintance with 
a few of the classical authors of their native language. 7th. They have 
been exercised in perspective drawing, either of houses, or objects of do- 
mestic economy and models ; every one according to the probable use he 
may be able to make of it in the future business of life. 8th. They have 
terminated the course of geometry, with different applications of it to com- 
mon life.”’ 

These several branches, it is true, are not carried to this extent in every 
elementary school in the kingdom. It has been found possible to execute 
the plan completely in the town schools. Each schoolhouse affords three 
schoolrooms and employs three teachers. The government has not yet 
thought it expedient to determine by law the number of pupils to be placed 
under the charge of one teacher. Steps are taken to prepare the public 
mind for a considerable increase of teachers. In Silesia, no teacher is sup- 
posed able to manage a school of more than one hundred pupils. Dr. Har- 
nisch thinks the number should be reduced to fifty or sixty. In Bremen, the 
legislature has determined that it shall never exceed twenty-five. That of 
Winterthur limits it to thirty, and some other parts of Switzerland to forty. 
This last number has been adopted in the Berlin school for the middling classes. 
The Prussian government contemplates establishing a Normal School for 
every 80,000 inhabitants, and is not deterred by the difficulties that are to be 
overcome in the execution of their extensive plan to provide adequate means 
of instruction. It continues to be excited to greater efforts and more im- 
portant improvements. 

In its endeavor to qualify and prepare teachers, and in the fundamental 
idea of elementary instruction which it has borrowed from Pestalozzi, is it 
not worthy of our regard and imitation ? Might not a much greater amount 
of real, practical, and useful knowledge be introduced into our course of 
instruction? Ought we not rely more upon the intellect and less upon the 
memory ? 





[For the Common School Journal.] 


READING. 


An intimate acquaintance of twenty-five years with the schools in the 
town ia which I reside, enables me to know something of the defects in our 
Common School education. One of the greatest defects, that has come 
under my observation, is, the manner which usually prevails in instructing 
children to read. Good reading, is to be regarded as the most important 
branch of education. It is, indeed, a great accomplishment ; and youth is 
the season, and the Common School is the place for acquiring it. It is 
obvious that so difficult and important an attainment cannot be made without 
great attention to the sentiment of the writer, and to those elementary rules 
given in regard to the pauses, emphasis, cadence, and the various inflections 
of the voice. Neither are rules alone sufficient. It is necessary that the 
teacher give an example of their application in his own correct manner of 
reading. The scholar will learn to place the emphasis properly, and to 
regulate the inflections of his voice as the sentiment requires, by having a 
pattern to imitate, when he may not be successful in applying his rules. It 
is, therefore, as requisite that the teacher read daily with the class under 
his instruction, as it is that the instructer of vocal music should sing with 
the choir under his direction. 

Learning to read is, in fact, something like learning to sing. There 
must be compass and volubility of voice in the one exercise, as well as in 
the other. The teacher in music does not expect his scholars, in every in- 
stance, to strike every note aright, though they may have learned to call 
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its name. He requires them to go through one strain first, and to give 
every note its true sound, before they proceed to another. In this way, he 
drills them through the tune—often assisting them to make every intonation 
correct, by the example of his own voice. Having accomplished one tune, 
he then, in the same thorough manner, teaches them another and another, 
and thus he makes them accurate and accomplished singers. 

A similar method is to be adopted in order to make good readers. The 
teacher should not suffer a single sentence to be passed over, till every 
scholar in the class is able to read it correctly—observing every pause, 
emphatic word, and inflection aright. The whole exercise may often be 
confined to a few sentences—each scholar repeating the same, and thus 
making each master of every passage in the lesson. ‘This practice will 
serve to cure that rapid, monotonous manner, which is so great a blemish 
in the reading of very many, who, like Hamlet’s players, ‘‘tear’’ a senti- 
ment ‘‘ to tatters, to very rags,”’ giving the hearer more pain than edifica- 
tion. The object of going to school is to learn to read, and not to race 
through the class-book. ‘To accomplish the object intended by a reading 
exercise, it is not necessary that a large field should be travelled over. ‘This 
object will be more likely to be attained by reading a short lesson well, than 
in passing over several pages in a loose and imperfect manner. 

It is very obvious that a person would never make an accurate singer, 
were he, in the incipient stage of his instruction, to pass from tune to tune, 
without having every small error corrected ;—yet this might as well be ex- 
pected, as that one will become a good reader by rambling through lesson 
after lesson, in the usual way. Often on visiting a school, when inquiry is 
made in regard to the reading, the teacher will reply, that the class have 
read through the book so many times—just as if their proficiency in that 
branch was to be measured by the number of times they had been through 
the book. And it is frequently assigned as a reason, why an old reading- 
book should give place to a new one, that the class have read it through so 
many times, that it has become quite an old story ; when, perhaps, they 
cannot read a single chapter as it should be read, to give the spirit and 
glow of the writer. 

As it is good music only that can delight the ear, so it is good reading 
only that can afford instruction and entertainment to the hearer. Indeed, 
good reading is music. ‘There is a richness and sweetness in it that charms 
the hearers. Good reading does not consist in a stentorian voice, but in a 
medium elevation, accompanied with a clear and distinct articulation ;— 
every inflection being agreeable to nature, and the emphasis so placed as 
forcibly to express the sentiment. It is greatly to be desired that more at- 
tention should be given to this important branch of education, that the evil 
of dull speakers and poor readers, so long endured and so much complained 
of, may, in a good measure, be removed. 

A Scnoot-CommitrTee Man. 





THE BROKEN CRUTCH. 


One hot day in the month of June, a poor sun-burnt sailor, with but one 
leg, was going along the road, when his crutch broke in halves, and he was 
torced to crawl on his hands and knees to the side of the road, and sit down 
to wait till some coach or cart came by, whose driver he could ask to take 
him up. The first that passed that way was a stage-coach; but the man who 
drove it was a surly fellow, and he would not help the sailor, as he thought 
he should not be paid for it. 

Soon after this, the tired sailor fell fast asleep upon the ground, and though 
a thick shower of rain came on, yet still he slept ; for sailors, when on board 
their ships, have to bear all sorts of weather. 
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When the wind blows, the waves of the sea often dash over the deck of 
the vessel, and wet the poor men to the skin, while they are pulling the 
ropes and shifting the sails. 

When the lame sailor awoke, he found a boy’s coat and waistcoat laid 
on his head and shoulders, to keep him from being wet ; and the boy sat 
by, in his shirt, trying to mend the broken crutch, with two pieces of wood 
and some strony twine. ‘‘ My goud lad,” said the sailor, ‘‘ why did you 
pull off your own clothes to keep me from being wet?” ‘‘O,” said he, “] 
do not mind the rain; but I thought the large drops that fell on your face would 
awake you! and you must be sadly tired to sleep so sound upon the ground. 
See! I have aimost mended your crutch, which I found broken ; and if you 
can lean on me, and cross yonder field to my uncle’s farmhouse, I am sure 
he will get you a new crutch. Pray, do try to go there. I wish I wastall 
enough to carry you on my back.” 

The sailor looked at him with tears in his eyes, and said, ‘‘ When I 
went to sea, five years ago, I left a boy behind me, and if I should now 
find him such a good fellow as you seem to be, I shall be as happy as the 
day is long, though I have lost my leg, and must go on crutches all the rest 
of my life.” 

” What was your son’s name?” the boy asked, 

‘Tom White,”’ said the sailor, ‘‘ and my name is John White.” 

When the boy heard these names, he jumped up, threw his arms around 
the sailor’s neck and said, ‘‘ My dear, dear father, 1 am Tom White, your 
own little boy.”’ 

How great was the sailor’s joy, thus to meet his own child, and to find 
him so good to those who wanted help! Tom had been taken care of by his 
uncle while his father was at sea, and the sun-hurnt, lame sailor, found a 
happy home in the farmhouse of his brother; and though he had now a 
new crutch, he kept the old one as long as he lived, and showed it to 
all — who came to the farm, as a proof of the kind heart of his dear 
son Tom. 





‘* Caution To Boys. Jeremiah, son of widow Gardiner, aged eight years, 
died in Sag Harbor on Sunday last. This death, we learn, was occasioned 
by an inflammation on the brain, from the ridiculous practice of boys standing 
on their heads. The Corrector remarks: ‘It was but the other day we 
passed a schoolhouse in this place, where there were a number of boys 
standing in this situation against it, like so many sticks of wood to dry.’ ” 





‘Prive. Two little boys were going along the street. One of them had 
a new fur cap, and being very proud of it, said to the other, ‘See what 
a nice fur cap I’ve got ;’ to which the other replied, ‘La! you needn't 
make so much fuss about it, the ’coon and the otter had that fur afore 
you, and wasn’t half so proud of it.’”. Thus it is with human nature. We 
pride ourselves upon fine dwellings and rich clothing ; but seldom reflect 
that the little busy bee builds a far more perfect house than we can do, and 
the lily of the valley is clothed in more beautiful drapery than we can weave. 
How little is there upon earth to feed the pride of thoughtful man !” 





ERRATUM. 


In No. 9, p- 133, the words ‘*list of,”’ at the beginning of the fourth line from the top, 
should come in at the beginning of the third line, so that it wili read ‘* list of motives.’ 


(Tus Common ScuHoot Journat; published semi-monthly by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, § 
Webb, Boston: Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One Dollar a year.] 








